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Volume X 


LESSONS FROM THE WAR FOR THE 
COLLEGES 


Ar the close of the civil war and as one of 
its consequences there was a general awak 
ening in which edueation participated. 


High 


their magic, 


and imagination wrought 


and behold, school, college and 


? 
reso.ive 


university throbbed with new life—a mod- 
Another mile- 
For the 


ern Pygmalion and Galatea. 


post should now be driven. 
prophecy may safely be made that a new 
educational era, following the storm and 


stress of the years just closing, is in im- 
mediate prospect—history repeating itself. 

Like an all-penetrating light, the fact has 
been borne in upon the consciousness of the 
American people that whatever they have 
contributed to the conduct of this war and 
whatever responsibility they have for its sue- 
cessful outcome have been due in large meas 
ure to the participation of educated men in 
Now that 


peace is restored and the returning soldiers 


most of the various war activities. 


will have the leisure and opportunity to con- 
sider their future, those who are still in the 
formative period will surely turn to the 
source whence so much inspiration has come 
to many of their companions; and parents 
of younger boys will perceive as never be- 
fore the advantages to be derived from a 
liberal education and will see to it that their 
children have the privilege of such train- 
ing. To the colleges will have come the 
greatest single impulse they have known. 
The attendance will materially increase, 
and the enthusiasm will keep pace with the 
growth in numbers. 


All this is as it should be. Well-wishers 
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o! the COLLC Les, who have CONSISTE Tiv aave 
cated the advantages of higher 
are rejoiced. This forward movement is 
Whether or not this advantag 
will be retained depends upon the colleges 
Will they profit by the lessons 


war, adjust themselves to more ex 


assured. 


themselves. 
of the 
acting standards, and give to the students 


what they are hoping to receive? Some col 


leges there are whose vision has been elar 


fied, whose affairs are directed by men who 
may be counted upon to work the problem 
through to a suecessful conclusion. This 
ought to be true, of course, of all colleges 


Woe unto the institu 


ither the 


worthy of the name. 


tion which heeds n obligation to 


its youthful constitueney nor the compet 


tion of sister colleges whose management is 


more wisely econdueted ! The days ot such 


are numbered as an educational 


No place should be conceded in 


educational sluggard. 


a one 
force. the 
coming years to ans 
to any college which fails to recognize the 


added 


larger numbers and more insistent demands 


responsibility which comes with 
for efficiency. 

The humor of the American people mani 
fests itself in a curious fashion. It is a uni- 
versal practise to criticize good-naturedly 
people and their idiosyncrasies, cities and 
their provincialisms, institutions and their 
This 


caustic 


peculiarities. bantering persiflage 


sometimes has a sting 


ridicules the social aspirations of the middle 


west. The latter comments on the erud: 
ness of the west and south. And all the 
country apart from the Atlantic seaboard 


has much to say of the effete east, wh 
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Bosto r and Philadelphia lethargy 
re | ! ipon every tongu Not in 
req s humor has enough of th 
mbla f truth to attr ntior 

{ recdene i Staten S I P al iT 


lous SO 
journ in the west, tound n r ha sur 
prised on returning to Boston to serve 
that on 1tS streets tnere were \ yr men 
among the gray-haired and the stooped, 


business was conducted at 


and that 


t same pace and in much the same fash 
on as in the more youthful « rs of the 
\VIEISSISS pp Va 

Colleges have not been spared in this 


habit of criticism and ridicule. The college 


professor has furnished material for poet 
humorist and earicaturist. He most com 
monly is sketched as a begoggled man of 


yped body, a re 


large head and of undevelt 


whose knowledge is of books and not 


men. We a know the 


though we might be unwil 


prototyp Ss found in 
undergraduate has 


mereiless ridicule could have taught 


would be wise indeed. His many short- 


1 
COMMS have been paraded, to no 


purpose 


apparen ly, for each college veneration re 


peats the failings of its predecessor, serene, 


undisturbed and oblivious of a ecensorious 


world. In these later years, the more 


iticism has been that the under- 


longer 


trenchant er 


graduate in our colleges no repre- 
sents the virile manhood of an earlier day. 
Ile is pictured as overdressing, spending 


much, disdaining study, ignoring responsi 


Comments of this nature often reiterated 


had their effect, with the consequence 


a distrust of college faculties, college 
th Ms 


undergraduates, college mi 1 general, 


that this 


distrus is extended in som stances to 
the college representatives themselves who 
have become self-questioning pologeti 
ind plainly I aetens i] eri 
sms hav n i her from non 
ollege men. A railroad president, himself 
i eve graduat Said m ng sil nat 
ifter many experiences with o n 
he had decided that there was son ng 
vrong in the training and would make 1 
further experime) with men who had s 
much to unlearn. A Chicago lawye1 11S 
tinction remarked the other day that unless 
a young man were well-balanced ! 
eases out of ten a college education would 
be his ruin. Parents, anxious to do all DOS 
sible for their children but startled by vari 
ous undergraduate escapades and lawless 


anties, have found themselves in the ranks 
The persistent query has 


been, what is the matter with our colleges 


f 


Everybody apparently has been dis} 


assert that something was wrong, and 
nobody has been quite able to furnis he 
corrective. Remedies indeed have bi dis- 
‘cussed and applied, but still t put 


clamor has not abated. 


This was the situation at the beginning of 
the war. Upon the declaration of hostil 
ties, action followed automatically on the 


part of college faculties and 


ates. The younger instructors and the stu- 
dents vied with one another in flocking to 


of the 


oon engaged on the various 


the standards fighting forees and 


thousands were 
fronts, standing shoulder to shoulder with 
the city clerk, the farmer, the miner and 
those of every other walk of life which 
Wherever there 


there represented. was a 


post of danger or one requiring special cour 


age or u ege was 


The 


The rate of loss 


usual capacity, the coll 
sure to have its representative. 
easualty lists tell the story. 


was probably as great among college men as 
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was the case in any other body of Ameri- 


cans of equal number. The records of the 





war will show, not only that the response of 





the college men was enthusiastic and un 





hesitating, but that their obligations were 
fulfilled The 
older members of the faculties were not less 





with decision and ability. 






quickly responsive than their younger asso- 





ciates. From the very first they were keen 





in their interest and within a short time were 





participating in various kinds of war work. 





College faculties were depleted and every- 





body affected faced the emergency with ex- 





cellent spirit; the colleagues of those who 
had gone cheerfully doing double duty to 
It was not perhaps 


the 


help the common cause. 
that 
cloister were looked upon at first with some 


surprising these recruits from 
suspicion as dreamers and theorists, but as 
time went on there was a perceptible change 
in the attitude of those with whom they 
said of these 


were associated. It might be 


‘‘first endured, 


After the war 


volunteers that they were 

then pitied, then embraced.’’ 
was fairly under way and the scope of its 
activities broadened, men of every type of 
knowledge were in urgent demand, and ad- 


ditional volunteers included many college 


All of these 


ion, and eredit is 


heads and executive officers. 
men served with distine 
being justly and generously given them for 
contributions of substantial character, great 
value and bewildering variety. Special 
mention should be made of the several hun- 
dred scientists who threw themselves into 
the breach with the zeal and absorption char- 
acteristic of the research worker. Perhaps 
some day we shall be permitted to know of 
their accomplishments. Suffice it to repeat, 
that the participation of the college men 
had much to do in making America’s part 
in the war drama so splendidly effective. 


Here, then, in this magnificent reeord of 


our colleges in meeting the emergency, was 
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an answer to their erstwhile erities. Unde 


a veneer of dilettanteism the manhood of 
our youth had proven to be as sturdy as 
that of their fathers. The representatives 
of the faculties, those recluses and book 


worms, upon coming face to face with every 
day problems, had adjusted themselves to 
the 
practical men, and had in 
Where these n 


positions, which was 


new demands, had collaborated with 
manv instances 
taken the initiative. 

been given executive 
true in frequent instances, many had dev 
oped extraordinary power of leadership, 
which was the more impressive because 0 
their lack of previous experience. This 

the college men themselves, no less than to 


large, was illuminat 


the public at 

as reassuring. A crisis had arisen, and 

these much-maligned sophomores and mu 

underrated professors had put their erities 
¥ 


_ al . 
ied Lnemst 


and 


to rout reestabdils ves, no 

only in the public estimation, bu heir 
own self-respect. This indeed was much t 

achieve and for the moment it seemed a 
sufficient refutation of the strictures com 
monly made. Upon further reflection it is 
evident that much is left to be desired 


The objections yet remaining are neither 
few nor unimportant, and have beer 
brought into sharp relief by the march <« 
recent events. Will the colleges, encouraged 
and stimulated by what they have accon 


plished and challenged by their opportu 
nity, rise to a new level of efficiency, or v 
they lapse into their pre-war conditi 


exclusiveness and self-esteem ? 


It happened that the overwhelmed 


army, 


by the call for mechanics which it was next 


to impossible to meet, and out of its ur 


need for officer material, turned to th 


leges for assistance And quite apart Trom 
what was immediately desired or accom 
plished, it seems not unlikely that lasting 
good will come to the eolleges from this 
unique contact, bringing home t t m, as 
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would not have otherwise been easily pos 


sible. a number of wholesome truths. In 


dentally, it might be observed that the arm) 
and navy will not be wholly without profit 
from heir relation w } he ¢o eS 

that such contact w %) Ss m 
fieation or the eur ila of bo 1 iry 
and naval academ Vi ! il ym ni 
supposed to be unelastic if not ultraconsers 
ative. The colleges were requested to pt 
pare mechanics in a variety f trades. Thi 
response was mmediate and who arted. 


ional courses’’ were 


So-called *" voeatl 
lished at two hundred different points, the 


plants being adjusted to the exigencies of 


the occasion with 


total disregard of anv in 


convenience arising from the upsetting of 


the regular schedules. Short courses were 


arranged. Thousands of students were 
promptly enrolled. The results were as 
tonishing and gratifving. In courses of six 


weeks or two m hs, men with no previous 


training, men picked up anywhere and 


were turned out with a work 


everywhere, 


ing knowledge ot subject in hand suffi 


cient to equip them for what was immedi 


} 


ately expected, having aecomplished in 


these short periods what had usually re 
quired one or two years. 

The Students’ Army Training Corps was 
organized later, absorbed the ‘‘ vocational 
eur- 


of the regular eol- 


and provided as well for 


COUTSeS, vig 


ricula including many 
lege subjects, with emphasis upon those 
which would be of immediate value and a 
shortening of the usual time given to such 
Results unusual and satisfying 


for the 


subjects. 
would doubtless have followed but 
sudden cessation of war. 

The lesson to be drawn, of course, is that 


absorbing interest means concentration, 


and concentration means results. Can a 


definite and the will to develop 


power be substituted for the drifting in- 


purpose 





difference that now prevails to a consider 
able extent in every institution? That th 
war called forth these characteristics DV an 
yppeal that will not maintain under nor 
mal conditions is undoubtedly true, but 


is certain that some method will be evolved 


} 
+ 


for giving practical application to this par 
bringing similar 


must be 


ticular experience and 


purpose and power. The student 


challenged by the glimpse of a definite goal 


which will bring about a quickening of 
effort and the eliminating of all that is 
waste. 

The Students’ Army Training Corps 
made seven hundred business contracts with 


the colleges. The accounts were somewhat 
involved and rendered more so because of 
the unexpectedly early coming of the armis- 
tice. It for the colleges to 


was necessary 


have some sort of accounting system in 
order to handle these matters intelligently. 
It has developed that fewer than one college 
in ten is properly equipped in this regard. 
Many of them have had no accounting sys 
tem at all, others have had none at all ade- 
quate. It has been their practise to use 
their money as long as there is a balance in 
the bank, to extend their credit to the 
breaking point, and then to appeal to their 
childlike faith, 


will be forthcoming to 


constituents with feeling 
that 
wipe out the deficit as has been the case on 


When 


tained the desired assistance, the eycle is 


sure money 


former occasions. they have ob- 
again completed of spending, running in 
debt, and making another canvass. Even 
in the ease of institutions where the money 
is obtained from legislatures and approved 
methods of bookkeeping would seem to be 
imperative, an astonishing absence of sys- 
tem has been found in some instances. In 
outlining their claims for settlement with 
the government, it has been exacted that 


the report be made in orderly fashion be- 








1010) 
, 19le | 


fore these claims would be allowed, and 

is possible that, having been obliged to es- 
tablish a relation between income and outgo, 
they will appreciate its advantages, open 
regular sets of books, and put their houses 
in order. It goes without saying that no 


inconsiderable amount of money may be 
saved wherever a system of bookkeeping is 
Such a 


would be of far-reaching importance in es- 


inaugurated. right-about-face 
tablishing the colleges in the confidence of 
the hard-headed business world, that con- 
stituency whose support is ardently to be 
desired. The 
business methods is so palpable the wonder 


value of thoroughgoing 
is that such a condition has been tolerated. 

In any scrutiny of the business manage- 
ment the trustees should be included. In 
bank corporation or other business, the di- 
rectors are presumed to be men who are con- 
versant with the conduct of whatever they 
represent and active in their interest. 
Should less be expected of college trustees ? 
And yet any general survey will indicate a 
widely varying degree of efficiency. This is 
necessarily true because of the differences 
in the method of selection. These officials 
are appointed by the governor of the state, 
elected by popular vote, selected by geo- 
graphical location because of religious affili- 
ation, social standing, or potential wealth, or 
chosen by the alumni. The trustee has often 
accepted the position as a rounding out of 
his career but with neither capacity for nor 
appreciation of the obligation involved. 
The conclusions reached will be that college 
boards should be limited in number, should 
be chosen from the alumni wherever this is 
feasible and that two prerequisites should 
be a college degree, or its equivalent, and 
leisure, willingness and ability to serve. 

A few years ago, a chance visitor at an 
institution, self-named a university, enroll- 


ing several thousand, heard at chapel the 
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astounding assertion that more and better 
work was done ther two vears of fifty 
weeks each than at Harv rd, Yale oT 
Miecl ivan in the regular tour \ rs’ courses 
Alas, the pity of it! A slaughter of th 
innocents, with no punishment for the 
guilty! In only less degree this same de 


ception is widely operative to-day throug 


pretentious catalogues and verbal exaggera 


tions and erroneous statements, and tens of 
thousands of inexperienced voung men at 
women suffer irreparably as a consequence: 


The American Medical Association has 


recent years accom plishe d much by ts cam 
paign against schools which masqueraded as 
more than 


medical colleges but were littl 


money-making schemes. A campaign of 


publicity, supplemented by th 


passage ol 


laws in several states prohibiting the grad 
uates of such schools from practise, has 
largely healed this festering sore. A sim 

lar change must be wrought in college 


eircles. The Educational Department of 
Students’ Army Training Corps was on the 
right track in its program of systematically 
visiting the colleges, observing the teaching 


and checking up the equipment. This was 
a beginning of a much needed standardizing 
of the colleges under the authority of a cen 
tralized governing body. Some such pro 
cedure will surely be pursued and perfected 
either by the Association of American Col 
leges, by a federal board or some authorized 
committee of educators. 
Other desirable qualities in undergradu 
ates have been emphasized with the college 
authorities by their the 


The thought of going back to the 


contact with 


army. 
p 


carelessness OT 


and 
It is to be hoped that 


old disorder of room 
person is repugnant. 

college government or student government 
may devise a plan which will taboo this 
manifestation of independence which seems 
to be regarded with a sort of pride by many 
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students Punctuality 


authority appear to be wholly extraneous 


o the vocabular f the average under- 
eradua It is certainly rue that both 
must be learned in after life and why not 


s more demoralizing 


liege 7? Nothing 


In any 


business than lack of promptness. 
American youth is criticized by the entire 


world for its want of deference T ward those 


to whom such consideration is due. The 
lack of democratic qualities has been the 
undoing of many a recent graduate. It has 


and 


path much steeper if not impassable. 


upward 
What 
than the 
A sub- 


stitute should be found for the democracy 


him positions made his 


Cost 


is more irritating or annoying 


some couege men: 


1 l 


snobbishness of 


tary discipline which will 
Re- 


sense of re- 


inculeated by 
help to uproot this poisonous growth. 
ferring to team-play and a 


sponsibility, an army officer who has been 


long in the service thus explains one reason 
An individ- 
ntered. He 


his own 


for his liking for his voeation: 


ual becomes self-cé has only 


himself and interests to consider. 


A partnership brings in the new element of 


responsibility to another, but in a limited 


sense. As the partnership expands to a 


corporation, there is a growing feeling of 


} 


responsibility to others. The soldier is im- 


pressed by the fact that he is part of a 
great machine; that his proper discharge of 
duty involves the life and welfare of his 
fellows, perhaps the life and welfare of the 
nation. This subordination of self is the 
doctrine of our college teams but may well 
be given added emphasis. Every college 


man on leaving his alma mater should be 


ynor of the institution 


if he 


reminded that the | 


is in his hands and falters in his trust 


there is no friend of the college who fails 


Ss responsibil- 


thereby to be affected; that | 
ity does not end with his obligation to his 
college and his friends, but extends to his 


state, his country and to humanity. 
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With the 


Stitueney or the college 


numerical growth of the con- 


and the changed 


has brought 


ecurricuium 


point of view that the war 


about, a more elastic will be 


ted upon, not more elective than the 


insis 
present but with a larger variety of group- 
ings. The expanding history courses, the 
increased interest in all sciences, and the 
widespread emphasis upon vocational sub- 
jects are indications that the movement is 
already under way and the older order of 
things is changing. College preparatory 


flexible. No 


subject may hope to maintain itself, either 


requirements must be more 


7 


yn college preparation or in college pro- 


gram, by artificial stimulus. Its value 
must be indubitably established as the justi- 
fication of its retention. 

It is generally agreed that, whatever may 
have been the shortcomings of the military 
régime, from the physical standpoint the 
experience was beneficial, and this was true 
in every unit because the training was par- 
ticipated in by all students in all colleges. 
Even those who were pronounced in their 
condemnation of the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps under existing conditions in their 
units were ready to concede that their stu- 
dents stood more erect, were clearer of eye 
and more accurate in thought and reason- 
ing because of their improved physique. 
This was the te stimony of many officials in 

The ig- 


norance on all matters pertaining to 


institutions of varying character. 
per- 
sonal hygiene has been deplorable, in occa- 
Why 


some such courses have not been made com- 


sional instances almost unbelievable. 


pulsory in the past is hard to understand. 
That not 


along the lines of military rules is inered- 


they should now be introduced 
ible. The army officers insisted upon sani- 
tary standards, and no inconsiderable num- 
ber of institutions found themselves trans- 
formed by the regulations. New plumbing, 


better water supply, fixed hours and habits 
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were the imperative . °S. ‘} I he 1s so dispose 


} , } ' . , nal Cam 
eleaning proceeded 7 3 re , surely LO! ni 


without procrastination. 4 e| a marking t 
dawned for many 
and few will fail “( in } 7 ‘f the business m 
Compulsory ise eolleges would in 
form of outdoor sport establishment 


lac bring about 


emphasis were given to intercollegiate sired. Ther 


ween classes. will make 


sports and more to those b« 
The foregoing statements take no cog Much has been 

nizance of military courss 

eollege curriculum. Not 

tinuing as in the past in the land 

leges, but an effort is being made 

lish units for reserve officers in 

larger colleges. To any who acknowledge  eonditions 


the value of the training this will appeal. cance of power ans 


Already the colleges enrolled number three 


own adaptabil 


hundred, and it is easy to believe that the 


17 


number will inere 


the great majorit f the eollege al a 
= J . ee . I » demanded. 


are of the opinion expected and gra 

geous to the whole situation | uch a gen- ‘ “avo recently 

eral enrollment should occur. ot at Genser. 
The plan of dividing the year into fi he salary of the 

quarters, eliminating the long summer va- aised from twe! 

eation, originally put i operation ’ thousa llars 

Chicago University twenty-five years ago, 

followed by others r and under discus- 

sion now in many colleg 

growing acceptance 


conservation. it - some weighty 


arguments to the contrary, the preponder- 


The summer quarter will become 


» 1 


part ol ! 

arguments in favor 

will be most econvine 
P 


of the plants in full 
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change betw the business world and t} would have a paralyzing effect. Disaster 
( world. Y sors nevitably follows in the business houss 
1 l SS men >US . \ whet this prineiple has | n allowed te 
me teacher Bi ! \ ike | t Would a ! irgu nat 
] r It ~ ru r ) y } } ce Ssucn a pri pie S Ta ! tT? DUSINES 
voting their lives to teachit whose al house it is whollv without bearing in the 
to impart their kr wledar s unexeelled. college world ? Whatever he ps the lege 
It is equa tru ther ( ers professor will be applauded, but no wel 
whose scholarship is prof ad d whos paid man would consider a te tenure a 
] + . + + + ] + 
degrees are numerous, but who are woeful real advantage ) MOs would seem tl] 
lacking in some other respects. The teacl opposite. On the other hand, the pension 
ing fraternity should inelude a larger num system for college teachers should be greatly 
" 7 17 " ’ +5 ] + } +} . . | ] + 
ber of men with red blood as well as scho stimulated by the insurance plan adopted 
arship, men of heart and force as well as iniversally for army and navy; and its ex 


The 


th the business world and its 


book knowledge. prospect of clos 
COMMuUnION Wi 
invigoration will be an attraction to the 
young man who is considering his choice of 
influenees will com- 


the sec 


a vocation, and 


bine in turning more men and better men 
in this direction. 

With the consciousness of growing power 
on the part of the college professors should 
come an increasing disposition to place 
themselves upon an identical footing with 
men of business. An important step in this 
direction would be for the former to sug- 
gest that the life tenure, in whose warmth 
they have basked, should be discontinued 
and that their status should become that of 
the corps of any business house of repute. 
In the past such assurance of permanence 
has been an inducement, if not full justifi- 
eation, for selecting this vocation, to many 
dependent upon salary. With the readjust- 
ment of compensation to higher levels, the 
Were 


this change to transpire could any one ques- 


argument of necessity disappears. 
tion the resulting benefit? The courageous 
would not be thereby deterred from enter- 
ing the profession. If it were otherwise 
with the timid, so much the better. The 
life tenure principle in the business world 


sion and enlargement may be confidently 


1? ] 
| 


counted upon in all colleges as a reward to 


which college teachers may look forward 


with certainty as a proper recognition of 
long-time, faithful service. 

The rise of the state universities has 
come almost wholly in the last thirty years. 
Their advance during the last decade has 


Their 


further augmented by recent history. As 


been phenomenal. growth will be 


in an Arabian Nights’ tale, their walls have 
risen in the twinkling of an eye. Building 
upon building and group upon group have 
flashed upon the vision. These structures 
are not shadowy but substantial, composed 
of steel, brick and stone, and filled to over- 
States are support- 


An- 


nual appropriations for some of them ex- 


flowing with students. 
ing these institutions magnificently. 
ceed the endowments of many colleges of 
high repute. The unit of expenditure is a 
million, the unit of attendance a thousand. 
The situation is not dissimilar to that of a 
half century ago, when the private academy 
of New England found itself confronted by 
a new rival—the rapidly developing publie 
high school. The outeome has been the sur- 
vival of only the better endowed academies. 
The counterpart is seen in to-day’s relation 


between the privately endowed college and 
friend 


the public institution. Every true 


. . 17 ] +] . ‘ 
of education should welcome the prospec 


of such competition. We have seen what a 


stimulus Leland Stanford University was 


University of California 


to the 


i Chicago was a quickening in- 


fluence upon all the state universities of the 
middle west. Each of the two classes of in 


stitutions, public and private, 
to fill and it may be predicted that the gifts 
of individuals for the support of 
deserving will match the 


Th 


cause 


that are 


] 
ievges 


States. practise of 


largeness of the 


giving to every worthy has been 


greatly augmented by the insistent de- 
institu- 


this ad- 


war. Edueational 


fail to 


mands of the 
tions will not follow up 
vantage in their requests for public and 
private support. And who ean doubt that 
the needful funds will be forthcoming even 
though the call should be for ever increas- 
ing amounts. 

Professional edueators may contend that 
these lessons to the colleges are for them to 


solve. Is it not better to consider the prob- 


lem of interest to the world at large as well ? 


Let the educators call into their counsel 
men and women of good sense and clear 
heads, that the old-time barriers between 
the colleges and the world they serve be 
leveled forthwith. In this event, everyone 
who acknowledges his indebtedness to his 
alma mater, who is jealous of her fame, 
proud of her past, and ambitious for her 
future, is justified in the belief that there 
this 


larger conception and firmer grasp that the 


will come of whole question such 
college will be substantially strengthened 
and intrenched impregnably in its position 


as one of the most potent forces of the state. 


Henry H. Himron 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION ASA 
BASIS FOR CURRICULUM-MAKING 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


THe Commission h ition 
ol Secondary Edu imion Ss Tre} rt €!) 
titled ‘**‘Cardinal Principles . dary 
Edu on presents sev ! ves 
as a basis for t reorganiza 
dav hese hy ives ] 1] 

2) command of indame ! 

}) worthy home-membership, | 
tion 4 zenshit 6 wo! l 
leisure, (7) ethical char ! 

It will be seen at a glance that these seven 
main objectives take care of whole n 


body, soul and mind. The framers say they 


are not inclusive, but are main objectives. 
With that assertion we are likely to agree 
The first of these, health. is ree ving 


more and more widespread attention. 

Army surgeons universally show a startling 

need of reorganizing our health education, 
The 

processes, is usually lost 

scramble after facts. We 


We pour in but do not 


second, command of fundamental 
sight of in the 


but do 
lead 


instruct 
not educate. 
out. 

The third, worthy home membership, is a 
House 


Music, 


weak side-line in most curriculums. 
hold 


oecupy the important function of a filler, 


economics, household arts, 
to help delinquents win rather easily much 
needed diploma credits, 

The fourth, vocation, is in the period of 
have little or no 
Is it 


not strange that the only ruling motive in 


renaissance. Careers 


place, at present, in our curriculums. 


youth, if indeed there be any ruling motive, 
the career motive, is rarely taken account 
of, and little is attempted to inspire and 
direct it, as though boys and girls never 
1A paper read at the Massachusetts Conference 
of High School Principals. 
2 Bulletin 35 for 1918 of the U. 8 


Bureau of 


Education. 














0 had tl ist coneern about a fe oO 
worl hey are all destined to lead? 
| citizenship, receives scant a 
! (courses in @¢ivies, | Fy dom 
i! \ nformative seldom get round t 
“ ng ol \ virtu ind responsibi 
The s f pati ) Stil S nat I 
lhe sixth, wortl ise of S 
hardly thought of, mu s d fo. 
If the scho vives thoug | s 
purposefu Leisure is allowed to work ou 
its de Ow ’ dental wi 
‘| ethieal chara s no 
ofte i! is ss, Dut the subject Tt an 
iSSe) preachment. The curriculum al- 
ws no room for it. We are afraid of the 
ubject, It seems to have lurking dangers 
nhere 


yecty 
War 
Oo us 


war 


the whole, 
es catch us 
has thunder: 
to awake, | 


eonditior Ss 


ly our prese! 


eT about the 


wisely re making a 
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y the pas ~ > a irge legree res] S ‘ 
| vet we ree I the s 3 0 th < 
ted iustria ) ite tront distr s th same 
] + je ered +} an} e 7 wnled \ 
I n of the s bes umilies. O 
l the iTa is \’ S 
I notio ind ) iria S { I ] 3 
nee {rT né s 
| suppos mos It Ss men 
ind lay me! igre il Ss pyectives are 
] 4 + ‘ + 
ill first ra for democratie peopl 0 
heed. They all bear on fundamental mat- 
ters. There is nothing purely ideal about 
any of them. Thev appeal to one at once 
as practical and real. If democracy is to 


then, these seven main ob- 


napping. But the Great 
d out a stirring command 
ok about, faee the faets 
have revealed, examine 
it courses and methods, 
task of courage ously and 
nd reorganizing our cur 


meet the real problems 


W wing statement I recently m 
is | magazine 
“ rg t! of s l ist¢ ed 
to need proof. We have 
! t ‘ h scholas ( 
wit 4 I other east S ‘ 
| ) e W t ace if tra 
ing rT ! bilities which rt iow and 
will be n ? measure in t l é I 
posed upol enship of our standard-ma 
kit * em I “ar to g TM the Va 
is st they a f » 1 ! leals fror 
‘ envi it the g ig hand < 
the institution wl he community has estal 
lished for perpetua g its best ideals: to becom«e 
social misfit | rial outeas f th cir 
imstances pr » hard id the npetition too 
inequal Our < ‘ ! {f educationa rn 


prevail over bolshevism and all other forms 


f revolution, it must chiefly be by means 


of a system of education inculeating in the 


minds of youth the eardinal principles gov- 
erning various kinds of controls—bodily, 
mental, social, economic, political, esthetie 
and moral. These big coneerns ar a 


cluded in the seven objectives. 


The bulletin where these objectives are 
found states that he goal of an eduea 


} if W | dey lop in ¢ nd a 1a 
knowledg interests, ideals, habits, and 


powers whereby he will find his place and 
use that place to shape both himself and so 
ciety toward ever nobler ends.’’ As a basis 
for eurriculum-making there should be 
nothing that any school man will take ex- 
cr ption to in this proposal except p ssibly 
the hidebound exponent of the traditional 
program with its emphasis on ‘‘humani- 


es, general discipline and cult 


urs 

A practical application of these objec 
ives in curriculums would force schools to 
reduce to a minimum, or better, expunge, 
such courses and methods of instruction as 


cause the usual waste of countless. invalu- 


able hours of school lite amassir f a horde 
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of facts that can never, in all likelihood, be 
made use of in mature lift t is especially 
necessary to prevent 


¢ 


where the sum < 


is so short. 
to enable 
lead a purposeful, useful, happy, 
well-rounded life is aimed at in these seven 
objectives. 

The makers of the new curriculums must 
put behind them the doctrine of general or 
formal discipline, with its assumption that 
human nature is fundamentally perverse 
and that if it is ever be positive and 
strong it must be through struggle. They 
must pay far greater attention to the doc- 
trine of natural interests, providing more or 
less unrestricted freedom of choice. These 
seven objectives aim at a happy compro- 
mise between an edueation based on author 
ity and one based on freedom by demand 
ing that school work be controlled by the 
large purpose of ultimately fitting the 
youth for a life in which the things studied 
and the facts accumulated will finally, in 
maturity, become his chief interest. In a 
word, we must not base our curriculums on 
prejudice, but on current standards formed 
through the accumulation of scientific evi- 
denee on what will most likely prove ser- 
viceable to the youth, to a greater or less 
extent in his younger days, as well as rather 
completely in later life. 

Professor Judd, in his ‘‘Introduection to 
the Scientific Study of Education,’’ p. 135 
makes the statement: 

When that time comes there will be no room for 
the theory that there should be a different school 
for the tradesman and the professional class. 
There will be differentiation within the courses. 
There will be an elective opportunity for each 


pupil which will adapt the curriculum to his spe 








’ 
tional 


strove toward 

these objectives or tl) 

masses never di 

seven objectives under disecussior 

sort that the masses can 

cause they dea! ith the 

up of. Their definiteness is 

advantage. 1 the edueation 

the masses are going t » heard and 
Incidentally, we need to pay 

tention to class-room method in 

ling of the various subjects of in 

lest the subject or the problem bi 

ered of more importance 

master the subject or the probl 

should be much more independent 

more laboratory work. We study sci 

without learning scientific method: we 


study mathematics without learning how 


to analyze, construct and reason; we stud) 


language and fail to acquire 

original constructior 

and rarely increase powers of appr 
tion and criticism; we study histor 
miss the human philosophy it teaches 
stead, We amass a grist of details |] 
unrelated to the job of living. 

often know what to do with our st 
bookish information, nor why we 
made to acquire it to the exelusion 
much that is sensible and related 


life and living. 
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W l igree that the educatio 
comn presented in our sel S 1 p 
heavy with books and teachers? The chief 
cornerstone appears to be a xt book 1) 

iction is largely ‘‘deseriptive of exper 

rather than experience itself. It 1s 
wordy, bookish, academic, parasit apart 
and often remote from the things that ar 
present and real. We are constantly play 
ing on and perhaps playing with old and 
sometimes ancient experiences. To-day of 


all davs we must work into our curriculums 


1 1 } : 1° ° 
much more that has real bearing on living 


expel nce and cease to have them so evi- 


dently and dominantly academic and cul 
This point of view is well stated by 


lexner in ‘‘A Modern School’’ 


tural 
Dr. F 
the cultural 
If ob 


The education we are criticizing 


is overwhelmingly formal and traditional. 


jection is made to this or that study on the ground 
that it is useless or unsuitable, the answer comes 
or has been valued for 


that it ‘‘trains the mind’’ 


centuries. ‘‘ Training the mind’’ in the sense in 
which the claim is thus made for algebra or an 
well 


cient 


fo inded > 


set to present and future uselessness. 


assumption not too 


) 
languages 1s an 


traditional esteem is an insufficient off 


A man edu 


cated in the modern sense will forego the some 


what doubtful mental discipline received from 


formal studies; he will be econtentedly ignorant of 


things for which no better reason than tradition 


Instead his education will be 


that 


ean be assigned 


obtained from studies serve real purposes, 


Thus, the man educated in the modern sense will 


be trained to know, to care about and to under 


stand the world he lives in, both the physical world 
and the social world. A firm grasp of the physical 
world means the capacity to note and to interpret 
phenomena; a firm grasp of the social world means 
a comprehension of and a sympathy with current 
industry, current science and current polities. In 
’ in view would be to give chil 
dren the knowledge they need, and to develop in 


them the power to handle themselves in our own 


world Neither historic nor what are ealled 
purely cultural claims would alone be regarded as 
compelling If the standpoint which I have 


ro ‘ r ryt } " ly rh 
1 were adopted, t eurriculum would con 


i miy wha in | shown to serve a purpose 
The } | e, , la} ni} + not 
1e burden of proof would be on the subj}é , ho 
yn those who stand ready eliminate If the 
3 ] t serves a p ry S¢ t s e] g hl Tt the « \r 
I lun otherwise not. 


This point of view does not prohibit the 


study of many things now found in the eur 
riculums, but it does impose the 
changing the point of view by basing the 
organization of the curriculums on such 
main objectives as the seven we are discuss- 
shall at one and the 


ing. By SO doing we 


same time be training the youth not only to 
live but also to make a living. The times 
require, and will ere long insist on such a 
broad educational program. We need 
‘‘applied’’ education. 


I am going to close with a summary of 


principles for curriculum-making taken 
from a paper by Fred. M. Hunter, superin- 
tendent of schools, Oakland, Cal., entitled, 
‘The Superintendent as a Leader in Inter- 
preting the Curriculum,’’ which, while not 
stating the main objectives, easily implies 


them. He says: 


1, A successive series of graduated and applied 
activities, not a body of knowledge, constitutes thé 
curriculum. 

2. Curriculums should be made by those who are 
professional students of education, (a) by direct 
contact in the classroom, and home environment, 
(b) by means of scientific research and surveys. 

3. Curriculums should vary in accordance with 
group children 
local environment. 


needs of and in accordance with 
4. Curriculums must extend laterally to home 
and shop and vertically to all ages and conditions 


of life, 


To earry out this scheme requires atten- 
health, 


processes, worthy home-membership, voca- 


tion to command of fundamental 
tion, citizenship, worthy use of leisure, and 
ethical character. 

F. R. WiLiarp 
OF THE HicH ScHOOL, 


MASS 


PRINCIPAI 
WATER 


TOWN, 


JULY 5, 1919] 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


JUVENILE CRIME IN MANCHESTER 
Tut 


memorandum by 


issued a 
Hey, th 
tor of education, entitled “ Parental 
and Juvenile Crime.” According to 
Times Educational lement the pre face 
refers to the 


Education Committee has 


Mr. Spurley 


direc- 
Neglect 
l the 
Supt 
pamphlet published about two 


“Juvenile Crime” in 


‘oncerning 


terrible conditions 


Manche ster, 


under which 


describing th« 
many Manchester children live. 
Further investigation was felt to be necessary, 
and “a searching inquiry, was therefore insti- 
tuted into 100 of the cases of juvenile offend 
ers dealt with by the Manchester City magis- 
trates during the year 1915.” 

inquiry set out in this 
the state- 


It appears 


The results of the 


memorandum completely verify 


ments made in “ Juvenile Crime.” 
that “the conditions 


little better in many directions and in some 


now in existence ar 


directions are much worse.” The new educa- 


tional facilities “are of little use unless the 
housing and general social conditions of these 
young people are vastly improved. Even now, 
in January, 1919, an existing case is brought 
is sufficient to indicate that 
worst conditions disclosed two 

Mr. Spurley Hey 
‘City children soak 


and blacken soul and sense in city slime” 


to notice which 
the 


years ago still continue.” 


some of 
quotes Tennyson’s line: 


as a fit description of these Manchester con- 
ditions. 


sequence oO! 


the 
events due to parental incompetence: 


The memorandum shows 
terrible 
home neglect, physical discomfort, malnutri- 
tion and disease, mental retardation, distaste 
for school, truancy, wandering, mischief, break- 
theft. The death-rate in Manchester 
of children of 14 and under should not exceed 
2,400. 
cent. of these are of children of five or under. 


ing-in, 


It actually reaches 4,255, and 90 per 
The memorandum describes incapable parents, 


criminally careless vicious 

Mr. Spurley Hey declares that “an imme- 
diate attack should be 
against all conditions which either prevent or 
vitiate the attempts of the schools to educate 


the best 


parents, parents. 


and sustained made 


unde r the 


de mocracyv 


children of 
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cond : dad to t ulest extent of their 
capacity Refor must, to a large ex 
tent, have ts Dasis I hildren r 
neerned, t mpr vsical cor 
ditions.” Childr ‘ vy mise! 
le, underfed, badly 1 dis 
ise stricken,” ca it be t \i Spur 
ley Hey recommends that « dt { typ 


should be re moved from the custody rT 4 m 


petent parents, and that a number spec 


schools should be provided gov- 


residential 
erned locally by the education authority 


centrally by the Board of Education; that 
juvenile courts, probation officers, and remand 
homes should be abolished, and for 


should be substituted the « 


them 
Bo ird 


willing but 


mtrol of the 
of Education over these children 


incapable parents should be assisted by wel 


fare committees: a complet: system of day 


nurseries, nursery schools, and schools for 
mothers should be set up; the permissive prin 
ciple in juvenile legislation should be abol- 
ished, and a statutory duty placed upon all 
chil- 


educational authorities to deal with the 


dren of imperfect status in the area 


HIGH-SCHOOL FRATERNITIES 


that the legisla 


a bill 
that 


Tut No hool Re vue w 
ture of Illinois passed at its last 


notes 
prohibiting high-school fraternities At 
time the governor was not prepared to sign the 
bill beeause he believed that it was not ] 
mate to make criminals of children who 
organized themselves into social groups in th 


high school. For two years the principals of 


Illinois high schools have been making a car 


ful study of the governor’s objections and of 
the methods of dealing with this difficult prob 
lem. The bill which they finally drafted (whik 
was slightly modified by the legislature), is 
follows: 

For an Act to prohibit fraternities, sororities and 
secret societies in the publie schools of the st 
and to provide for the enforcement of the same 

Secti 1. Be it enacted by the people of tl 
state of Illinois, represented in the General As 
sembly: That a publie school fraternity, sorority 
or secret society, as contemplated by s act, 1s 
hereby defined to be any organization, composed 
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PEt ‘ i f ¥Y tak 4 dd 
ers f t s enrolled in such seho« 
‘ ’ f the lecision of be me ars 
t i 1 Tf I e¢ i | 
\ S jua | { | spe Y 
rganization 
» That any | iter? , , 
ret so ty i ~ f this 
\ct is here} ‘ ( t i orgal tic 
nical to the publie good 
» That t sna be the iuty o ws ol d 
rectors, boards of ed ition, school i1 tors, and 
other corporate authority managing and « mtroll ng 
any of the public schools of this state, to suspend 


or expel from the sel 1s under their ( ntrol any 


pupil of such school who shall be or remain a mem 
ber of or shall join or promise to join, or who shall 
become pledged to become a member of, or who 
hal licit any other person to join, promise to 
join or e pledged to become a member of any 

h public school fraternity or sorority or secret 

S f It shall be unlawful from and after the 


passage of this act for any person not enrolled in 
iny such public school of this state to solicit any 
pupil enrolled in any such publie school of this 
state to join or to ple dg himself or herself to be 
come a member of any such publie school frater 
ity or sorority or secret society or to solicit any 
ch pupil to attend a meeting thereof or any 
meeting where the joining of any such public 
school fraternity, sorority or secret society shall be 
encouraged. Any person violating this section of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be fined not less than twenty-five ($25.00) 
nor more than one hundred ($100.00) for each and 
every offense, 

Sec. 5. This act shall not apply to any pupil of 
the University of Illinois or of any of the normal 


schools of this state. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN PENN 
SYLVANIA 

THe following bills have been passed by the 
legislature and were on June 20 in the gover- 
nor’s hands: 

An Act providing for the establishment and reg- 
ulation of consolidated schools and providing state 
aid for the transportation of pupils to and from 
said schools. (Signed.) 

An Act authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mission to revise, amend, consolidate and simplify 


all laws relating to the assessment, levy and collec- 


f taxes f ‘ city, |} g townsl 
1 r purposes; and ‘ r t 
t slature of 1921 
An A mending Section 1607 of t S 
Code to include among the subjects of study 
. lamantare mnhiie ashanl « ent f n} 
f ery @l€ ne ary pu il¢ scnool a course Oo! pnvsit } 


training, ethics and patriotism 
An Act making fire 


prevention instruction 


lic and private schools mandatory. 

An Act appropriating $600,000 for the Mothers’ 
Assistance Fund for two years 

An Act appropriating $272,536 to meet a Stat 
Normal School deficit. 

An Act making a deficiency appropriation to th 
Bureau of Voeational Edueation. 

An Act establishing first and second class city 
recreation centers, and authorizing the school dis 
tricts to join in the maintenance of said activities 


An Act providing that schools may make appro 


priations for converting school grounds into recre 
ition grounds on petition of taxpayers. 

An Act to provide for the establishment, er: 
tion, equipment and management of a Pennsylvania 
Home for Boys and for the commitment thereto 
of delinquent boys between the ages of six and 
eighteen years, and making an appropriation 
therefor 

Regulating the importation into Pennsylvania of 
dependent, delinquent or defective children and re 
ducing the amount of indemnity bond in favor of 
the state from $10,000 to $1,000. 

An amendment to Section 1009 of the School 
Code fixing the annual salary of the first Deputy 
7,500 


Superintendent of Public Instruction at $7, 
and the salary of the second Deputy at $6,000 

An Act making the State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction the ‘‘ chief executive officer’’ as 
well as president of the State Board of Educa 


tion, 


THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BRANCH OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

PRESIDENT Bens. Ip—E WHEELER, of the Uni- 
versity of California, presented to the board of 
regents, through its finance committee, at the 
June meeting held:in San Francisco on June 
10, a resolution definitely fixing the status of 
the Southern California Branch of the State 
University. President Wheeler’s resolution 
was presented in view of the signing of As- 
sembly Billi No. 626 by the governor of Cali- 
fornia and the creation thereby of a branch of 
the University of California at the site of the 











, ’ 
was approved by the | rd or rege s, provided 

1. That the regents shall give his new ler 
taking the name of Southern Cal rnia Branch « 
the Universi f California , that this ame 
sha cover the activities ¢ t < l ‘ 

g such normal school ¢ irses as are 1 » } yg 
given, or which may be giv nm ¢ future ind 
such courses of freshman and sophomore 1 ersity 


instruction as may be offered hereafter: 


nsfer of the Los Angeles 


State 


os 


Normal School property to the regents of 


the University of California be given the title of 


director of the Southern California branch wf the 


University of California, and shall be placed in 


charge of the academic administration of the in 


stitution, sul 


ject to the president of the univer 


3. That 


trative board immediately to undertake the task of 


there be created an advisory adminis 


assisting Dr. Moore in the creation of the neces 
academic 
July 1, 


Professor 


sary program for the year commencing 
1919, and that this board shall consist of 
Monroe E. Deutsch, dean of the Los 
Professor Baldwin M 


Woods, University examiner for junior colleges, and 


Angeles summer 


session, 
the comptroller of the university. 

4. That the regents request the attorney of the 
board of regents to outline the proper legal steps 
buildings an 


for the transference of the property, 


equipment of the Los Angeles State Normal Scho: 
to the regents of the University of California; and 
further that the regents of the University of Cali 
fornia immediately inform the board of trustees of 
the Los Normal School and the 


governor of the state of this program, and request 


Angeles State 
4 


the cooperation of the trustees of the Los Angeles 
State Normal School in the fulfillment of the ne« 
essary steps in the creation of the Southern Cali 
fornia Branch of the University of California. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. C. R. Cuapsey has been engaged by the 
University of Chicago for the summer term 
the 
meanwhile the legality of his dismissal from 


to lecture on school administration. In 
the Chicago superintendency will be brought 


before the courts. 
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CHARLES FREDERIK WISHA ( 


Dr. Wishart is past Sy iP 
terian Church, Cl re t 
the general ed tior | t }’ 


Dr. AuRELIA Henry Reimuarnt esid 
of Mills C 
doctor of laws 


lleve. has received the degre 
from the Universit Fs 
fornia. 


AT its 


University of Pittsburgh conferred the degre 


recent commencement exercises the 
presidents of thre 
Pennsylvania colleges, James Henry More 
Dickinson College, Henry Harbaus Ap 
Franklir 
Charles 


Collec 


of doctor of laws on th 


JoserH Ler. of Boston. has 
a distinguished servic 
meritorious and conspicuous service as 


dent of the War Camp Community 


M. JEAN 
International Congress of Students, 
America to ex 


FINELLE, general secretary of the 
will make 
a tour of the institutions of 
plain the purposes of the congress, which was 
held recently in Paris to discuss such matters 


ar d 


study 


diplomas 


as equivalence it I 


‘redits in the different 


respect to 
institutions, 
tours and missions, traveling fellowships. ex 


change of professors and ial courses it 


France for foreign students 


spec 


ALBERT FEUILLERAT, the distin 
guished Elizabethan scholar of the U 


PROFESSOR 


of Rennes, has accepted an invitation to 
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Lel nN R. Bricas, dear Harvard ¢ 
I returned to ¢ bridge fr Ir 
re he had served as Harvard exchange pt 
r at t Sor ! Pr r ( es H 
I{askins, dean of t raduate ho< of arts 
and science h $ returned f In Pat 
where he has beer ( nected witl thie 
torical and geogt ip! idvisor ( mitt 
to the United States peace commissioners, 
Dr. F. F. Bunker, of United States 
Bur l Kedu t n, ha | pla d I 
charge of irvey of the schools Memphis. 


Apamt, F.R.S., professor of 


patholog McGill University, Montreal, has 
hee elect d vice-chal a | llor oT the Unive rsity 


succession to Sir Albert Dale 


University of 


verpool in 


Proressor GRAFTON SMITH, pro 


fessor of anatomy in the 


chester, appointed to the chair of 


College, London. 


has been 


anatomy 

Dr. Roy F. president of 
William and Vashti College, at Aledo, [llinois, 
has been appointed assistant dean and pro- 


Illinois College, Jack- 


at University 


SwiFt, recently 


fessor of education at 


sonville. 


Dean Grorce H. Scott, of Doane College, 
Nebraska, has accepted an appointment on the 
Illinois College faculty 


maties and physics. 


as professor of mathe- 


Ratpu S. Foss has resigned as a 
of American Book Company, to become vice- 
the 


ration of New York City, a company interested 


manager 


president of Business Training Corpo- 


in industrial training, and giving courses in 


business essentials, factory production and 


foreign trade. 


A SEPARATE department of political science 
has been created at the Municipal University 
of Akron and the 
the appointment of Dr 
New York 
department of 
for the 


election of 


position has been filled by 
Earl W. Crecraft, of 
headship of the 
which has 
has been 


Me- 


University The 
business training 
been vacant two years 
filled by the Professor L. M. 
Dermott, of James Millikan University. 


past 


3 | “1 l rogram tor 
g to be held at Bournemouth, begin: 
September 9. Sir Napier Shaw will deliv 
preside ddress 


NJAMIN Ipe WHEELER, president of 
y of California, delivered t} 


I'niversitv of 
nent address at the Ors 


\ P 
I ( l uy AQT l 
( eg n June 10 
[Tne New York City board superinter 


nated Ernest L. Crandall f 
supervisor of the Bureau of Public Lectures 
ed the late Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, 
$6,000 Mr. Crandall was 

for Dr. Jan 
who did not 
Mrs. 
Crandall graduated from W 
1891. He 


three 


.d by a vote of five to 
Sullivan, state historian, seek th 
sition, and one for Grace Stracha: 
ollege in taught in William 
College and in the schools of 
and practised law in New York City 


in the New York schools since 


tant 


taught 


first assis in the department of moder 
the Washington High School 


the Eastern Evening High Schoo 


languages in 
principal of 


for Me nh. 


Tue Juilliard Musical Foundation, to “ aid 
all worthy students of music in securing com 
plete and adequate musical education, either at 
appropriate institutions now in existence or 
hereafter to be created, or from appropriate in 
structors in this country or abroad” is estab- 
lished by the will of Mr. Juilliard who died 
on April 25. According to a representative of 
sum available will be consid 


In addition t 


aiding students, the foundation is directed t 


the executors the 


bly in excess of $5,000,000. 


erat I 


give without musical entertainments 


profit 
concerts and recitals “ of a character appropr 
ate for education and entertainment of tl 
It will have a third duty 


Metropolitan 


pre duce operas. 


general public.” 
aiding the Opera Company 


House of 


tives has rejected almost unanimously a 


Tue Massachusetts Represent 
Pa state departme nt of educatio 


‘ranscript says that the 











~- 1010 
nuously opposed by tl eads of Catl 
} + ro} } + 
san schools on ground t would 
the state department too much power ov 
} } } } , ? ] 
chools which were supported exclusivel) 


y private funds. When the report of th 
Recess C 
slative C 
draft 


mmissioner was authorized to 


ymmittee was considered by th 


ymmittee on Education this year, 
] + ; ; 
under which Nh stale 


and 


required to fur 


was reported, 


al scho | committees were 


sh, adequate information as to how private 


maintaining the standards r 


1s 


were 


1ired of local public schools. The redrafted 


asure was also opposed by those interested in 


} 


varochial schools on the ground that it gave 


state department investigat 


power to 


standards, without any authority to act on 


such information. They asserted that such a 


plan would be as offensive as the original bill 
nd that there is no publie demand for such 
‘ommittee 


legislation. With these views the 


n Ways and Means agree, and they also point 
yut, in support of their adverse report, that 
the bill is in conflict with the plan for consoli 
dation of departments, in that under the latter 
the commissioner of education is to be ap- 
pointed by the governor and responsible to 
him, while under the education committee bill 
the commissioner would be selected by the ad 


visory members of the department. 


the Education 


Cleveland’s teaching force will be reduced by 


Act ORDING to Journal of 


200 under the revised list of appointments 
submitted to the board of education by Super- 
intendent 


from teaching funds the following amounts: 


Jones. In salaries, it eliminates 


Speech correction, $4,100; educational exten- 


sion, $99,000; defective classes, $75,445; pen- 


‘ 


manship, $9,¢ 


6; manual training and domes- 
tic science, $63,000; music, $12,873; art, $22,- 
860; kindergartens, $120,000; normal school, 
$26,000: high 
$62,500; junior 


$59,125 ; 


training in schools, 
solciiie. 


high schools, $62,500; other savings, 


physical 





5,000; senior high 


total, $660,109. Even with these cuts in the 


next school year’s salary fund for teachers, the 
schools will have to face a deficit of $1.000.000 


1920. 


January 1, 
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Tue same J tat that the Stat 
Normal School at Kit M kes 
remarkable report of its { placing 
teachers. In the x r 1918 t mi e ol 
recommendations placed 6 1 rs and 
Tay substantia help to 1 ers It 
placed teachers at a total salar S167.058 

r the school year Che erage 
those not holding norn ert t 
diplomas w $540. TI) erage salar 
those holding the thirty ir certificate 
SG45 The average salary of those hold 
the sixty-hour diploma was 8675 The aver 
we salary ot those | ld ng tl I ety-h I 
diploma was $837. The average salary 
those holding the 120-hour diplon with ft 
:, 


vachelor’s degree was $1,057. 


THe Ge Edueation Board (61 Broad 
way, New York City) announces that any vol 


nera | 


ume of the Gary Survey wil 
charge on applicati yn The list of reports 


as follows: 


The Gary Schools: A General Account: Abrahan 
Flexner and Frank P. Bachman. 
Organization and Administration: George D 
Strayer and Frank P. Bachman. 
Costs: Frank P. Bachman and Ralph Bowma: 
Industrial Work: Charles R. Richards. 
Household Arts: Eva W. White. 
Physical Training and Play: Lee F. 
Otis W 


Measurement of Class-room 


Hanmer 
Seience Teacking: Caldwell. 
Products: Stuart A 


Courtis. 


The board also announces for immediate pub 


lication and free distribution on receipt of re 
quest for same the following: 

Public Education and Private Endowment \ 
report on the use of an endowment fund of $1,500, 
UVU bequeathed by the late Judge Handley, of 


Winchester, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania, to the city of 


Virginia, for educational use. 
Public Education in Delaware. A survey of tl 
schools of Delaw ire, W t} in apy Y lix eont ’ 


the new state educational] code passed by 


Tue Fr 
lower house of the Illinois legislatur 


now in the senate. 
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penses r at i t ‘ 

AN reas 
five per cent ted t t I 

rs i d p! 1 > = 
Wi stern R ( [ I Ul 

, ’ 

meetil board tru s. TI i 
t reas ior ft members t 
med uty wv I taken uy 


£210,000 to the University of 
chemical school was an 
Vice-Chancellor, Dr. A. E. 
May 
13. Particulars were given in the following 


from Mr. R. Waiey 


been an immense pleasure to 


Cambridge for a 
? suneed by the 
Shipley, at the meeting of the senate on 


extracts from a letter 
Cohen: “It has 
to write to Sir William Pope 


British oil 


me to be able 
and tell 
have agreed to join together in a 
school at 


him that the companies 
scheme fi r 
endowing a chemical Cambridge. 
The Burma Oil Co. 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Co.. 
£50,000 and 


Pearson be- 


have agreed to contribute 
£50,000: £50,000 : 
the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co.., 
Lord Cowdray and the Hon. Clive 
tween them £50,000, making the total of £200,- 
requred. Mr. 
interest in the 
has offered to make the 


£200,000 into guineas by adding a personal 


000 which is Deterding, who 
has taken 


from the beginning. 


very ereat scheme 


contribution of his own of $100,000.” 


Dr. James Youncer and his wife, of Mount 
Melville, Fife, have given £30,000 to provide 
the University of St. Andrews with a memo- 
rial hall. The main hall to be 


versity purposes, is to have an organ and is 


used for uni- 


to accommodate a thousand. There will also 


be a smaller hall. 


Tue Goldsmiths’ Company has given £5,000 
to the University of Cambridge for the pur- 
pose of equipping and extending the depart- 
The gift will enable the 
of the labora- 


ment of metallurgy. 
department to double the size 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY 


EDUCATION 


CARDINAL 


Dr. Davin SNEDDEN, in col d 
rticle in Scnoot anp Society for M 
1919, on Cardin Pri s se 
Edu I expres re st 
of some of the statements « ed 
report. As chairman of the com t 


prepared the report I am very glad indeed 
comply with his request. His commendations 
of the achievements to date of the Comr 

m on the Reorganization of Secondary E 
source of no small gratificat 


labored faithfuliy 


cation are a 
The commission has 
seven years and has issued nine reports dé 
ing with various subjects and aspects of 
Four additional report 


ondary education. 


are, or soon will be, in the hands of the printer 
and eight drafted 


undergoing revision. These reports are pr 


more have been and ar 
pared by specialists in their respectivs field 
specialists not merely in subject matter but 
also in organizing subject matter with dire 
needs of hig 


reports are the: 


educational] 
Thess 
criticism by ar 


reference to the 
school boys and girls. 
subjected to 

. ; ait i 1 
mittee of twenty-six members who approa 


1e problems from many angles. 


yviewlng col 


t] 


The report on Cardinal Principles of S« 
Education was prepared by this r 
viewing committee. As Dr. Snedden infer 
its work 


ondary 


with or 


principles wh 


that committee did begin 
a partial formulation of the 
should guide the reorganization. 
able endeavors co! 
sisted in the these 
principles, as they appear in this report, wer 
finally adopted. In 
respects was the report a compromise. Re 


The remark 
feature, however, of its 


unanimity with which 


few, if any, important 
visions were for the most part in the interests 
of greater definiteness and accuracy of state- 
Bureau of 


1 Bulletin 35 for 1918 of the VU. S. 


Education, 
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e 4 vork was growth, develop- signed for the well-being 
t and clarificatio f thought. The brev- bers and of society as a 

t the report s du not so much to In the third sect 

ity “to agree u concrete exemplifica- den discusses the s 
s of its me ng,”’ as Dr. Snedden infers, the committee believes 
t is due to the desire to stat rief fforts in secondar d 

ss the itral guid pri \ h ves were considered 
ild more properly be exen ed letail mmitte¢ d the I 
the various mmittes esp by the seven objectives wer: 

ttee on t secondary pose for which dé ned 


administration of 


“ 
t 
/ 


organized with ller number, such as 
urely sociologi cround 


h he so splendidly began is being carried mmittee that on th 
plet by the members of his committee vas desirable to different 
ler the immediate direction of a subcom ome-membership, citizen 
ttee consisting of Jesse B. Davis, principal character rather than to r 
t Central High School of Grand Rapids; ship into its social and y 
H. Stuart, ] nal of the Arsenal Tech- and to include citizenship 


ools of Indianapolis; and Philip W. icter under social 


g 0l of St. Louis nterrelations of S< 
In the second section of his article, Dr. etting up ethical char 
dden quetes a statement which he thinks seven objectives the comn 
1 not disturb a Prussian philosopher and state that “ good cit 
ther which might be accepted by an indi- lence and the worthy us 
list. I fail to see how either of these hand with ethical character; 
ms could find any comfort in the the fruits of sterling cha 


report. 


positions ire specit denied in the nels through which su cl 
wing words ae Ss th ideal of dem C- nd m ide manitest Be t 
is meaningiess ay rt 


that the individual and soci ty may find icter 


Ilment each in the oth c Di mocracy d scharge the duties 
t g ther tl xploitation of the in ther hand, there is 1 
lual DV society nor th d sregard of the d ities Willi rnignt d 





t Dr. Sned 
} } , , 
Ches 
eare 
ed t ‘ 
e pr 
r il 





I d red 

nd, char- 

T¢ il the 
irant T The 
rged less I 


rests of society by the individual.” Prus ciples are stituted ! 

p! S30 hy exalted both the state in ge ntel med sucl my 
und the German state in particular, sequently, ethical cha ter 1 
the pri le which Dr. Snedden ill the other objectives 


‘tivities designed for the time requires specific « 


S81Zes 


l-being of (his) fellow members and of program of national edu 
ty is 1 whole Thus the ommission ittee objected parti liar 


in direct opposition to all that rm olve ‘worthy non 


s distinctly Prussian. Moreover. I do not ial a vocational educa 


nd 


how the second statement which was’ that the attempt to treat 
ted by Dr. Snedden as favoring the in ist majol 3 
lualistie point of view can be so inter- tional education appears t 


d 


nd perchance unique, worth of the individ- educational liter: 


in vie Ww of its col text 


The “ pot ntial, 


is 


de- 


7 7 
IS surely not 


individualistic when it 


irily through activities 


] ] 
level ed Y 


+? nt ’ 
r p> I 
r the I ~ 
vy y f + 
dent i] t 
a i! 
Kk 
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greater the 


tion in studies, the more important 


t] pupils pur 


The 


s very careful to withhold its approval 


mingling 


} 
ce SOCIAL 


different curriculums.” commis- 
‘om any school in which the principal is not 

full and sympathetic accord with the com- 
plete development of all types of vocational 
education that the school can offer, but it holds 
that the interests of American society are best 
served when these vocational undertakings are 
conducted in schools where the pupils mingle 
and 


where the interrelations of different vocational 


freely with those in other curriculums 
groups find expression in the school itself. To 
illustrate the possibility of such 
schools is not difficult. As a 


tion I the 


democratic 
single illustra- 


may refer to Arsenal Technical 


Schools of Indianapolis, under the principal- 


ship of one of the members of the reviewing 


committee, where many highly specialized 
trade schools with two-year curriculums are 
conducted side by side with curriculums which 
prepare for the state university. 

The committee believes that every compre- 
hensive high school should give real vocational 
education of whatever type the community 
needs. The comprehensive high school may 
and probably should in many cases include 
“ specialized schools ” all under one unified ad- 
ministration The 
tages of such unified control are abundantly 


borne out in practise to-day and are clearly set 


and management. advan- 


forth in the report. The picture painted by 
Dr. Snedden of an attempt to train and cer- 
tifieate locomotive drivers by putting a second- 


hand locomotive and thirty feet of track in 


any degree 
ilidity of he position that th 
high school 


Certainly 


should be the stand 


every high school 
should 


for vocational education. 
forth 


America include some opportuni 
Moreover the con 
mittee sets important reasons why th 
effectiveness of vocational education itself wi 
be increased rather than diminished if offere 
in well-organized comprehensive high schoo 
instead of in separate vocational schools. 
The committee would not concede that it 
interested in so-called liberal education at the 
I fail to see 


vocational 


expense of vocational education. 


wherein the committee confuses 


education with vocational guidance or talking 
ahout vocations with real vocational training 
The 


ences to any such inadvertences, if they occur 


committee would welcome specific refer 


in the report. Among the membership of the 
who ave 
fields of 


The committee’s chief 


reviewing committee are several 


achieved well-merited distinction in 
voeational education. 
coneern is in the fullest possible preparation 
for worthy living in democratic society, and 
such education must include vocational edu 
eation as an integral, but not exclusive, 
element. 
CiaRENCE D. KINGSLEY 
State Supervisor oF HicH SCHOOLS, 


Boston, Mass. 


QUOTATIONS 
SCHOOLS UNDER THE BOLSHEVISTS 


Papers just received from Russia bring de- 
tails of a brand-new education scheme pub- 
lished by the Bolsheyists. It 


is worth while 








1919] 


JuLy 5, 


as its education 


this document, 

that 
ost likely to meet with approval from out- 
thes 


only one of the Commissars 


mside ring 


part of Bolshevism which is 


ders. Lunoacharsky, who has matters 


n hand, is the 
ho may be regarded as an expert or in any 


ay fit for the position he occupies 


tudied at various foreign universities, knows 


languages, and is n close 


uch with the developments of modern cul- 


re. He is said to have resigned more than 


nee as a protest against the barbarities of his 


lleagues, and a great deal of persuasion has 


been necessary to induce him to remain in 


fice. Fugitives from Russia repert favor- 


sums of money he has been 
and the And 


omes this great document, which is finally 


ibly on the large 


spending on music arts. now 


to give us the measure of the man. 

‘he Bolshevist is before all things passion- 
tely logical, and the new scheme is as co- 
erent—and impossible—as only logie could 


make it. Th abolish- 


ng all existing schools, of whatever type or 


Bolshevists begin by 
name—elementary, middle or higher, classical 
r modern, commercial, technical or religious 
In their place they establish a uniform type 
of school, to be called the Labor School. It 
will be divided into two grades, the first for 
pupils from eight to thirteen years (five years’ 
course), the second for pupils from thirteen to 
With 
kindergarten for 
The 


school is to be for both sexes together, and 


seventeen years (four years’ course). 


this school is combined a 


children from six to eight years of age. 


education is to be compulsory for all of school 
age. 
(apparently the 


“school workman ” 
Bolshevist 
teacher) to every twenty-five 


There is to be one 
new name for 
pupils. 

The school, once established, is to express a 
very definite conception of life. As a matter 
of course, no religious instruction whatever is 
to be provided, and religious services will be 
strictly forbidden. The 
school is to be “ productive work.” 


moral basis of the 
What ex- 
actly is meant by this phrase is not defined, 
but productive work is to be intimately and 
organically connected with all the teaching. 
The school is to make the pupils acquainted 
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with the most varied production 
right up to the highest. ect productive 
work and the organi 


life are to educate the 


Soviet Republic 


rive a toretast + ¢ 
ire to be no! | r 

of any s rt, examinat ! Yr ; 

Salis ail jecieaieiin abe sal ms 


the other hand, hot lunches ever lay 





the pupils are not niv ft ie 

s | 
pulsory. 

The National Commissar for Ed 
savs that intense labor is necessar t é 
reform of the schools, and especia itt t " 
must be paid to out-of-achos life A ( 
dren’s Law is about to be published dealing 


with all the evils that threaten child lif 
All children’s 


schools are to be 


; 


homes, re 


reorgan zed on new prin 


ciples. The teachers in these institutions are 
to be specially trained, and the conditions of 
a child’s life in them are to be such that his 
personality can have free development. In 


a children’s home there are to be no servants, 


and all the work must be performed by th 
n proportion to the 
strength and abilities of each. For th 


tasks of Socialist edu 


members of the household 
prac 
tical realization of th 


eation there is to be constituted in every dis- 


trict an “observation-point,” where the child 


will remain under the observation of doctors 
skilled in psychology. The normal child, at 
the end of the period necessary for observa- 
tion, enters the children’s home, the abnormal 
child a special department for defective chil- 
dren, the sick child goes to a hospital. 

The Bolshevists 


tention to the endowment of 


have also turned their at- 
research, and a 
number of important institutions have been 
On October 15 the Socialist Acad 


existence at 


founded. 
emy of the Sciences began its 
Moscow. There 
Moscow * state 


(the Bolshevist name for artists) in which are 


have also been opened at 


two houses” for art-workers 


brought together artists of all schools without 


distinction. The aim of these two commun! 


ties is to serve the state through art 


In the above program there are no doubt 
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t this, for it 1s just the nora i system can | id ed d « reed 
that t ! ement 3s captured wl ike it the demands new ag Not 
langerou But how much there is I s us from Russ ut conta 
fantast ind impra ib n thes ins! int of some new educat enterpris O 
It is a good thing that artists serve the stat Russian part , ea we 
they ask for nothing better. But it ( st in educat Lust é 
dea to force artist f al hools to the sam«e the word edi tion they are tl] k 
ymmunity! If that were d t evel i f Bolshevism And if t y § ild sucec 
Futurist nt the fusion that would that would be the most horrible thing t 
aT Or take the prov n that there is to could happen to any nation. For th tl 
hy e t r f every twenty-five pupils country would be delivered over to them, 
In the fat and prosperous days before the war yond hope of redemption, bound hand and 
that was impossible in England and Ger- foot, ecabined, ecribbed, confined within t 
many: how Russ mpoverished as she is narrow mits of a tter creed.—7 fi 
by t catastrophes of tl last five years, to Educational Sut ment. 
wchieve it? 
[he Bolshevists will soon find out that they THE EDUCATIONAL BILL! 
can not create money simply by printing cer 
: A BILL 


in words on paper with a special kind of 
['o create a Department of Education, t 


blue ink. They are doomed to discover that 
} , uthorize appropriations f he conduc 
th. amount of paper-money they can bring l n pp! i! lation tor the < ndu t ; 
: d Department, to authorize the appropria 
nto circulation bears a certain definite r — ae a es 
1 . = tion of money to encourage the states int 
tion to goods manufactured and raw materia ; . : . 
; promotion and support of education, and 
Wwol rom tne soll that the country can put ' 
; : eee : ther purposes. 
on the market Work is necessary in either > } ] . 
R . =f Be it en icted DY the Senate and Hi use 
case; and if the Nussians work like coolies . — “—¥ . 

5 F Representatives of the United States of Amer 
and are as thrifty as Scotsmen, then thev 1 v , . . 3 _ . 

; anhe ca in Congress assembled, That ther 
expect itteyT tive ir 31x ‘ ne t g nav . . : 

Ds —— , rel reated an executive department in t 
p d—to afford one teacher to every twenty- Gover nt. to be illed the Department 
ive § ace Edueation wit 1 Secretary of Edu 

‘ tT T ’ tT ~ erry es " . 

But the rea rau ‘ ass , » shall be the head thereof, to be Lp] nted 
deeper. It is a deliberate attempt to press 4. tho President. bs and with the advice and 
the schools into the service of Bolshevism and  oncent of the Senate, and who shall receive 
to force the whole nation from its tenderest alary of twelve thousand dollars ($12,000 
vears to think a certain w lor this reason ner annum. and whose tenure of office shal 
alone it will fail. The Bolshevists will only}. the eam, as that of the heads of other ex 


and probably only expect to realiz ecutive departments; and section one hundred 
the destructive part r thei ne. hey nd fiftv-eight of the Revised Statutes 


have already nearly exterminated the Russian hereby amended to include such department 


intelligentsia, and if things go badly with nd the provisions of Title Four of 1 
them they \ ull to the ground that re ie ‘. 

el? ‘ : : , : 1 As introduced at tl ening of the Sixty-six 
_ ns O1 ame d educational system in Russia. Congress at the request of the National Educat 
[They can destroy, they can not construct. Association, the American Federation of Teacher 
[The old system of education was, within its 1 the American Federation of Labor. This bill 
limits, as good as any in the world. Far from s a revision of the Smith-Towner bill introdu 
being t-beds of rea I schools were 1 the last session. 
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Revised Statutes, including all amendments 
thereto, are hereby made applicable to said 
The Education 


shall cause a seal of office to be 


department. Secretary of 
made for such 
device as the President 


notice shall be 


department of such 


shall approve, and judicial 
taken of said seal. 
Sec. 2. That there shall be in 
ment an Assistant Secretary of Education to 
appointed by the President, who shall re- 
eive a salary of five thousand dollars ($5,000) 


said depart- 


per annum. He shall perform such duties as 
ay be prescribed by the Secretary or re- 


There shall also be one chief 


a disbursing clerk and such chiefs 


uired by law. 
lerk and 
f bureaus and clerical assistants as may from 
time to time be authorized by Congress. 

See. 3. That there is hereby transferred to 
the Department of Education the Bureau of 
and the 
nd empowered in his discretion to transfer 


Education, President is authorized 
to the Department of Education such offices, 
the 
attached to 


organ- 


ireaus, divisions, boards or branches of 


Government, connected with or 
ny of the 


red independently of any d 


executive departments or 


nartment, as in 


is judgment should be controlled by, or the 
functions of which should be exercised by, the 
Department of Education, and all such offices, 

ireaus, divisions, boards or branches of the 
Government so transferred by the President, 

r by Act of Congress, shall thereafter be ad- 

inistered by the Department of Education, 
is hereinafter provided. 

All officers, clerks and employees employed 
in or by any office, bureau, division, board or 
branch of the Government, transferred in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act to 
the Department of Education, shall each and 
all be transferred to said Department of Edu- 
cation at their existing grades and salaries, 
except where otherwise provided in this Act; 
and the office records and papers on file and 


pertaining exclusively to the business of any 
board or branch 


together 


such office, bureau, division, 
of the Government so 
with the 
shall be transferred to said Department. 


Sec. 4. That the 


transferred, 


furniture and equipment thereof, 


Secretary of Education 
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shall have charge, in the buildings or premises 


occupied by or assigned to the ay partime nt of 
Education, of the library, furniture, fixtures, 
other property used therein or 


rect rds and 


pertaining thereto, and may expend for rental 
of appropriate quarters for the accommodation 
of the Department of Education within the 
District of Columbia, 


furniture, equipment and 


and for the library, 


expenses, such sums as Congress may provid 
from time to time. 

All power and authority conferred by law 
the head of any ex 


upon or exercised by 


ecutive department, or by any administrative 
icer, office, 


or branch of the 


board, over any oO! burs au, divisio1 . 


board Government, trans 


accordance with the provisions of 
Edueation, and 


arising therefrom 


ferred in 
this Act to the Department of 
any and all business 


taining thereto, and all duties performed 
connection therewith, shall, after sucl 
fer, be vested in and exercised by the Secre 
tary of Education. 


All laws prescribing the work and defining 


the duties and powers of the severa ifiices 
bureaus, divisions, boards or branches of t) 
Government, transferred in accordance w 

the provisions of this Act to the Department 
of Education, shall, in so far as the same are 


not in conflict with the provisio 
remain in full force and effect and be exec 
by the Secretary of Education, to whom is 
hereby granted definite authority to reorganize 
the work of and all of the said 


bureaus, divisions, boards or branches of the 


any offices, 


Government so transferred, in such way as 
will in his judgment best accomplish the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

See. 5. That it shall be the 


Department of Education to conduct 


and investigations in the field of education 
and to report thereon. Research shall b 


illiteracy; (b) immigrant 
school 


(d) phy il edu 


undertaken in (a) 


education: (c) public educat or f | 
especially rural education 
cation. including health education, recre 


and supply of 


the publie schools; and 


ration 


and sanitation; (e) prepa 


competent teachers for 


(f) in such other fields as, in the judgment of 
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manner 


other departme! 


or may 
bureau, div 
Government, 
rdance with the provisions 
Department Kducation 


where appropriatior have not been made 
‘efor the appropriation provided n section 


Act shall be 


6. That fe 


this available. 


r the fiscal year ending Jun 


thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, 


and annually thereafter, the sum of five hun- 


dred thousand 
authorized to be 


dollars ($500,000) is hereby 
appropriated, out of any 
appro 


priated, to the Department of Education, for 


money in the Treasury not otherwise 
the purpose of paying salaries and conducting 
investigations and paying all incidental and 
traveling expenses and rent where 


necessary. 


Depart 


| 


and for the purpose of enabling the 
ment of Education to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 


have been made 


And all appropriations which 


and which may hereafter be 


made to any oftice, bureau, division, board or 
Government, transferred in ac- 
this Act to 


hereby con- 


branch of the 


cordance with the provisions of 
the Department of Education, are 
full 


administered by the 


tinued in force and effect, and shall be 


Secretary of Education 


in such manner as is prescribed by law. 
That in 


States in the promotion and support of edu- 


Sec. 7. order to encourage the 


cation, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, for the fiseal year 
ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-one, and annually thereafter, one hun- 
dred million dollars ($100,000,000), to be ap- 
portioned, disbursed and expended as herein- 


after provided. 


Chat 
relnove 


a ithor ed to 


‘cupation. 


States in the proj; 


Said 


slim 
ulll 


port oned to the 


vhich their respective illiterate populations 
vears of age and over, not including 
illiterates, bear to i tal 


United States, 


eign-bor1 such 
rate population of the 
cluding outlying possessions, according to 
last receding census of the United stat 

9. That in order to ouragy 
States in the 


three-fortieths of the sum authorized to b 


Americanization of immigrant 


propriated bv section seven of th s Act s} 
immigrants ten years of 


appreciate t 


be used to teach 
nd over to speak and read the 
to understand and 
American Gov 
citizenship in a 
shall be 


to the States in the proportions which tl] 


ruage and 
spirit and purpose of th 
ment and the duties of 


ountry. The said sum apporti 


respective foreign-born populations bear 
the total 


United States, 


foreign-born population 
not including outlying 
sions, according to the last preceding 
f the United States. 
Sec. 10. That in 


States to equalize educational opportunities 


order to encourage the 


five-tenths of the sum authorized to be appro 
shall b 


sect yndary 


priated by section seven of this Act 


used in public elementary and 
schools for the partial payment of teachers’ 
salaries, for providing better instruction and 
extending school terms, especially in rural 
schools and schools in sparsely settled locali 
ties, and otherwise providing equally good 
educational opportunities for the children 

the several States, and for the extension and 
adaptation of public libraries for educationa 
The said sum shall be apportioned 
one-half in the 


number of 


purposes. 
to the 
which the 
ages of six and twenty-one of the respectiv 


States, proportions 


children between he 
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States bear to the total number oL such chil 
United States, 


proportions which the number of public- 


dren in the and one-half in 
hool teachers employed in teaching positions 


the respective States bear to the total 
umber of public-school teachers so employed 
the United States, 
ssessions, said apportionment to be 


the 


not including outlying 
based 
nm statistics collected annually by De- 
rtment of Education. 
Provided, however, That in order to share 
the apportionment provided by this section 
State shall establish and maintain the fol- 
ing requirements unless prevented by con- 
titutional limitations, in which case these re- 
1irements shall be approximated as nearly as 
nstitutional provisions will permit: (a) a 
val school term of at least twenty-four weeks 
each year for the benefit of all children of 
school age in such State; (b) a compulsory 


hae 


‘hool attendance law requiring all children 


/ 


ages of seven and fourteen to at- 
least 
eks in each year; (c) a law requiring that 

English 


instruction in 


tween the 


1 some school for at twenty-four 


language shall be the basic lan- 


the common-school 


ge ol 
nches in all schools, public and private. 

See. 11. That in 
States in the promotion of physical education, 
the ap- 
propriated by section seven of this Act shall 


order to encourage the 


two-tenths of sum authorized to be 
be used for physical education and instruction 
in the principles of health and sanitation, and 
dental 
clinies, and otherwise promoting physical and 
mental welfare. The said shall be 
portioned to the States in the proportions 
which their respective populations bear to the 
total population of the United States, not in- 


for providing school nurses, school 


sum ap- 


cluding outlying possessions, according to the 

last preceding census of the United States. 
Sec. 12. That in order to the 

States in the preparation of teachers for pub- 


encourage 


lie-school service, particularly in rural schools, 
three-twentieths of the sum authorized to be 
appropriated by section seven of this Act shall 
be used to provide and extend facilities for 
the improvement of teachers already in serv- 


ice and for the more adequate preparation of 
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prospective teachers nd to provide an 
creased number of trained and competent 
teachers by encouraging, through the estab 
lishment of scholarshiy ; and otherwis 
greater number of talented young people to 
make adequate preparation for public-s re 
service. The said sum shall be apport 
to the States in the proportions wl t 


number of public-school teachers employed 


St 


teaching positions in th 


total 


ré Sy CTive 


} 


bear to the number of public-sch 


teachers so employed in the United Stat 
not including outlying possessions, said app 
statistics collected 


tionments to be based on 


annually by the Department of Education 
See. 13. That in order to secure the benetit 

of the appropriation authorized in secti 

seven, and of any of thy apportiol ments mad 


in sections eight, nine, ten, eleven and twelve 


of this Act, a State shall by legislative en 
actment accept the provisions of this Act and 
provide for the distribution of such funds as 
may be apportioned to said State, and shal 
designate the State’s chief educational au 


thority, whether a State Superintendent of 


Public 


cation, a 


Instruction, a Commissioner of Edu 
State Board of 


legally constituted chief educational authority, 


Edueation, or other 


to represent said State in the administration 
of this Act, and such authority so designated 
of Educa 


Provided, That in any state in which the 


shall be recognized by the Secretary 
tion. 
legislature does not meet in 


s Lid State, 


nineteen hundred 
twenty, the Governor of in so far 
as he may have authority so to do, may take 
such action, temporarily, as is herein provided 
to be taken by legislative enactment in order 
this Act, 
action by the Governor shall be recognized by 
the Secretary of Education for the 


to secure the benefits of and such 
purposes 
of this Act, when reported by the chief educa 
tional authority designated to represent said 
State, until the legislature of said State shall 
have met in due course and been in sessio1 
sixty days. 

In any State accepting the provisions 
this Act, the State Treasurer shall be desig 
nated and appointed as custodian of all funds 
said State as 


received by apportionments 
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under the provision of this Act, to receive and 
provide for the proper custody and disburse- 
ment of the same, such disbursements to be 


made in accordance with the legal provisions 
of said State, on warrants duly drawn by the 
State’s chief educational authority designated 
to represent said State in the administration 
of this Act. 

A State may accept the provisions of any 
one or more of the respective apportionments 
authorized in sections eight, nine, ten, eleven 
and twelve of this Act, and may defer the ac- 
ceptance of any one or more of said apportion- 
ments: Provided, however, That no money 
shall be apportioned to any State from any of 
the funds provided in sections eight, nine, ten, 
eleven and twelve of this Act, unless a sum 

as larg: shall be provided by said 

or by local authorities, or by both, for 

the same purpose: And provided, That the 
sum or sums provided by a State for the equal- 
ization of educational opportunities, for the 
promotion of physical education and for the 
preparation of teachers, shall not be less for 
any year than the amount provided for the 
same purpose for the fiscal year next preced- 
ing the acceptance of the provisions of this 
Act by said State: And, provided further, 
That no money apportioned to any State 
under the provisions of this Act shall be used 


by any State or local authority, directly or 


indirectly, for the purchase, rental. erection, 


preservation or repair of any building or 
equipment, or for the purchase or rental 
land, or for the payment of debts or the in- 
terest thereon. 

See. 14. That when a State shall have ac- 
cepted the provisions of this Act and shall] 
have provided for the distribution and admin- 
istration of such funds as may be apportioned 
to said State, as herein provided, the State’s 
chief educational authority designated to rep- 
resent said State shall so report in writing to 
the Secretary of Education. If such report 
shows that said State is prepared to carry out 
the provisions of this Act with respect to any 
one or more of the apportionments authorized 
in sections eight, nine, ten, eleven and twelve 
of this Act, the Secretary of Education shall 


apportion to said State for the fiscal 
for the remainder of the fiscal vear as th 
may be, such funds as said State may b 


titled to receive under the provisions of 


Act, and shall certify such apportionment 


apportionments to the Secretary of the Tr 


ury: Provided, That this Act shall not be 
strued to require uniformity of plans, 
or methods in the several States 

" 


secure the benefits herein provided, except 


specifically stated herein: And, provided 
ther, That all the educational facilities 
couraged by the provisions of this Act 
accepted by a State shall be organized 

] 


vised and administered exclusively by 


legally constituted state and local educat 


authorities of said State, and the Ss cretary 


Education shall exercise no authority in r 


tion thereto except as herein to insure tha 
funds apportioned to said State shall b: 
for the purposes for which they ars 
priated, and in accordance with the provis 
of this Act accepted by said State. 

See. 15. That the Secretary of Educati 


authorized to prescribe plans for keeping 


t 


counts of the expenditures of such funds 


may be apportioned to the States under 
provisions of this Act, and to audit sue 


counts. The Secretary of Educatio: 


withhold the apportionment or apportionme: 


of any State for the next ensuing fiscal 


whenever he shall determine that such apy 


tionment or apportionments mad 

State for the current fiscal year are no 
expended in accordance with the provisi 
this Act: Provided, however, That before w 
holding any such apportionment from 


State, as herein provided, tne Secret 


the chief educational authority design 
to represent said State, stating specifi 
wherein said State fails to comply with 
provisions of this Act. 

If any portion of the money received by 
Treasurer of a State under the provision 
this Act for any of the purposes herein 
vided shall, by ace 
minished or lost, 


by said State. and until 


Edueation shall give due notice in writing 








1ent apportionment for such purposes shall 
paid to said State. If any 
nds apportioned annually to any 

of the 
ne, ten, eleven and twelve of this Act has 


part of the 
state ior 
in sections eight, 


purposes named 


t been expended for such purposes, a 


al to such unexpended part shall be de- 


om the next succeeding annual ap- 
to said State for such pur- 


That the Secretary of the Treasury 
authorized and directed to pay quar- 
on the first day of July, October, Jan- 
and April, to the 


rT ated to recelve such 


Treasurer of any State 
funds, such appor- 
properly 


Educa- 


such payme nts 


ment or apportionments as are 
fied to 


and he shall discontinue 


him by the Seeretarv of 


notified to do so by the Secretary of 
as provided in this Act. 

That the 
rity designated to represent any State re- 
Act, shall, 
September first of each year, make a re- 
: : Edueation sh 
work done in said State in earrying out 
Act, and the 


money apportioned to 


eation, 
educational au- 


Sec. 17. 


benefits of this not later 


ing the 


wing 


rt to the Secretary of 
provisions of this receipts 
d expenditures of 
d State under the provisions of this Act. 
If the chief educational authority designated 
shall fail to report as 
Education 


ill notify the Secretary of the Treasury to 


represent any State 


rein provided, the Secretary of 


mtinue the payment of all apportionments 

to said State until such report shall have been 
ide. 

See. 18. 


That of Education 


annually at the close of each fiseal year 


the Secretary 
1] 
ke a report in writing to Congress giving 
account of all received and dis- 
irsed by the Department of Education, and 


lescribing the work done by the department. 


moneys 


He shall also, not later than December first of 


ch year, make a report to Congress on the 


sections seven, eight, nine, 


dministration of 
ten, eleven, twelve. thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, 
this Act, and shall 
nelude in said report a summary of the re- 
orts made to him by the 


tl e condition of 


ixteen and seventeen of 


several States show- 


public education therein, 
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and shall at the same time make such recom 
mendations to Congress as will, in his judg 
ment, improve publie education in the United 
states. He shall also from time to time make 
such special investigations and reports may 
be required of him by the President or by 
Congress. 

That this Act shall take effect Apri 
hundred twenty, and all A 


nflict with this Act 


Se Cc. 1Y. 
first, nineteen 


and parts of Acts in « 
here by repealed. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AT BROWN 
UNIVERSITY 


In October, 1918, first-year men in Brown 


University were given two series of yeho 
logical tests, an interval of several days se] 
arating the administration of series | 1 


St ries LT. 


nature, and as far as possible identical in diffi 


These two series were similar in 
culty. Each series consisted of four dist 
tests (A, B, C,, C,, and D). Test A contained 
ten mutilated sentences selected 
m Kelley’s restandardization of 
Test. Test 


consisted of twenty-five word ir- 


difficulty fr 
the Trabue 
test. It 
ranged in order of difficulty 
list of one 


and selected from 
Terman’s hundred words. Test C 
was an analogies, or mixed-relations test, ¢ 

posed of ten items made after the following 
(pup, teacher, 


D consisted 


model: “ Clergy-laity: 


schoo! ).” 


SSeS 
large, masses, Test 
reasoning test with facts given and conclu 
sions to be supplied, adapted from Test XIT. in 
Thorndike’s Aviation Series. Forty-five min- 
utes were allowed for completing each series 
and a time-credit of fifty points, out of 
of a thousand, was allowed for comp! 
test ahead of time. Thus, 
placed upon thought 

upon speed. The test 


that Test A 


importance, and Test D the least. In the sul 


mph SiS was 
nd accuracy rather than 

were weighted in such 
a way was assigned the principal 


sequent discussion, the two series of tests 
above dae seril ( d W ll be termed: Br 44 U 
versity Tests, Series I. and IT.” 


In January of the present 
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n colle e oT the 
hundred and tw 
distribution 
} 

a normai provapl 


oth the average and the median 


basis of one hundred as a maximu 
The average de viation from the 
‘ and sigma was 11.28. Serie 


to one hundred and seventy- 
all of whom had taken Series I. 


had 


ae) l, 


administered after the students begun 


) 


rigorous military work, and it came late in 


these reasons the men 


were far from and the 
re more irregular than, and not quite as 


Howe ver, t} e 


the afternoon. For 


fresh, results wert 


satisfactory as in the first test. 


distribution was reasonably normal: the aver 


being 69.75: the median 68: average 


age 


deviation from the average 8.83: and sigma 


10.84. The 
IT. made from the records of the hundred and 


composite score of Series 1. and 
seventy-eight men who had taken both tests, 
gave a distribution that 
respects highly satisfactory: the average was 


curve was in most 
67.65; the median 68.38; the average deviation 
from the average 8.72; and sigma 10.31. The 
composite scores of Tests A, B and C compiled 
from the results of Series I. and IT. gave ex- 
cellent distribution 
Test D, however, the graph was badly skewed, 
the highest point being at 100 per cent. with 
a large number above 80. This test, without 
a time limit, proved far too easy for the ma- 
The general re- 
sults, affected, 
since but a small value in the weighted score 


curves. In the case of 


jority of the men taking it. 
however, were not seriously 
was given to this test. 

After the marks of the first term had been 
made between 
tests. 


recorded, correlations were 
these and the 
Later correlations were obtained between the 


psychological tests and the marks of the 


various psychological 


SCC - 


{ND 


SOCTETY) 


ma 
lest A and first term marks 
Test B and first term marks 
rest ¢ 
Army test and marks of first tern 
B. U. tests average 


ind first term marks 


Army and 
and marks of first term 

B. U. test average and marks of 
second term ; 

Brown tests with marks of first 

omitted who 


students 


term 

dropped out in the second term 

Army test and marks of second 
term 

B. U. test average and average of 
marks of first and second terms 

Army test and average of marks 
of first and second terms 

B. I test average and age 


Several facts should be noted in reterel 


to the above correlations: In the first pl 
there is a sufficiently high correlation betwee: 
and II. 
between the average of these two series and th 
Army Test to indicate that they all measur 


the Brown University series I. 


to a considrable extent the same thing. T! 
fact that there is a higher correlation betwee 
the Army Test and the average of the Brow 
University Tests than between the two series 
of the Brown University Tests is probably t 
be explained by the fact already mentioned 
that series II. was given under conditions less 
satisfactory than those under which series | 
was given. This would naturally tend to at 
tenuate the correlation. 

The relation between the tests 
scholastic standing of the students is a matter 
It will be seen 


and the 


worthy of note and comment. 
from the table that the 
Series proved a better measure of scholastic 
standing than did the Army Test. The differ 
the marks of the 


3rown University 


ence is considerable when 
first term are taken into consideration, and is 
more pronounced when the average marks of 
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ited wit the test results T} rr 
1 between the Br 1 | versity Tests and 
average 1! rks of the first and sec d tern 
es a Pe irs eineient of pproxil t a) 
s high a uld reas bly be ex 
ted when the attenuation resi rom 


intelligence determine scholastic 


t. It is to be 


attain 
noted in this connection 
rher 
and 
ond terms and the psychological tests than 


t the correlations are considerably hig 


tween the average marks of the first 


tween these tests and the marks of either 
term taken separately. The fact that the 
irks of the first term give a some wl at 


her correlation with the Brown University 


[ests than do the marks of the second term is 
dently to be explained in part, at least, by 
fact that the students who dropped out 
fter the first term received marks that were 
t as highly correlated with their psycholog- 


? 


tests as were the marks of the students 
remained. It may also be said in this 
nnection that the marks of the first term 


while the marks 
letters. 


ere given in the per cents., 


the second term were given in 


This made it necessary to assign numerical 
lues to each letter in dealing with the marks 
the second term. The values obtained in 
this way were probably less accurate than 
those of the first term, particularly in those 
ises where a failure was recorded against a 
student’s name, since a failure, according to 
the Brown system of marking, may mean 
an attainment ranging from zero to fifty-nine 
per cent. 

In addition to the evidence obtained by cor- 
the test and the students’ 


marks, as to the relation between the scores 


relating results 
of psychological tests and academic standing, 
there is further indication that the psycho- 
logical tests proved of considerable value in 
showing the probable success of a student in 
his academic work. 

the first half of 
students were reported to me as doing un- 
Of these eighty students, 
irteen had received a score 


During the year, eighty 


satisfactory work. 


of good or very 





d I the psy rt ! 
received ver 
f fifty-three the sco ( r very 
poor In other rds, t ! 
reported had mad ‘ ! ! 
chological tests I 
men had a satis to! 
instances further er i 
gard to those who had been doing poor 
in college and who had shown good a t 
psychological tests. In those cases thus 
vestigated, it was found that the poor rk 
of the student could easily be explained 
grounds other than that of lack of ability 
During the second term, thirty-four 1 
were reported to me as doing wor consider 
ably above average grad Of those thus re 


ported five ranked superik 
logical tests: nineteen very wood: seve ood; 


two average; and one poor. 


An interesting side-light was thrown on the 
ability of the men who are candidat for 
various degrees offered at Brown. The p1 
cipal degrees are A.B., Ph.B. and Se 
A.B. degree requires for graduation four 
of Latin or three years of Greek in the second 


} 
ary school, and two years of ancient language 


The Ph.B. 


ancient language either for admission or for 


in college. degree requires no 
| he Se.B. degree is an eng ineer- 


Men not ca 


are placed in a group designated as special 


graduation. 


ing degree. ndidates for degrees 
students; most of this last named group are 
composed of those who have not been able to 
meet in all respects their entrance require- 
ment, either because of a deficiency in the 
quantity or quality of their secondary school 
work. obtained by 
these various groups of students for both the 


Army Test 


The medians in per cent 


Brown University Tests and the 
are as follows: 


Brown University Teste Army Test 
2 ae 73.7 74.3 
Ph.B. 68.7 67.8 
Se.B. 66.11 64 
Specials 65.21 62.8 


is dk finite and 


tests is also br 


This difference which 
for both 
out in another way when the ma 


sistent sets of 


rks Of men 
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retarded 


al d e’ 
free 


number of letters 


number of words per min 
tests, except Trabue J 
later test appears ‘le 


ciear » De more 


than the former, the women did better 


extended durir 
Each entering student 
Columbia C 
sts a hi Imission t 


| 
ymprehens 


1is adm o college in doubtf 
cases will be determined by his success in pass 
3 tests. The tests will al 


rests Will also pe used 
hen nity ; 


n together with others to determine further fact 
Normal about the student’s general intelligenc« 
ne test by Dr. Grace 


equipment for college work. By the evi 
f “mal > 7 , . } 
outeome ot the normal scnoo!l furnished through these tests. and bv 
that nformation secured frot 
ge Tests. 


m other sources, it 


every essential detail with 


7 


planned to give aid to individual students 
Pawtucket 


the selection of their subjects of 
Brown University and 


4] 


study 
f tests 


in the determination 
Tests to a eir life careers. 
tests were 


STEPHEN S, CoLvin 
ven 1n pairs, and in eve was a 
rked tendeney for the 


Brown UNIVERSITY, 


higher PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





